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the Western mind: indeed, Kipling's dictum that "East is
East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet/' takes
on a fuller meaning in the light of this doctrine. The Western
mind, absorbed as it has been in the advancement of physical
science, finds it difficult to understand the more contemplative
Eastern mind and to appreciate its values. It is very difficult
for the two types to understand each other, for there is no bond
of sympathy between them. We in the West are accustomed
to say that the extrovert is one who adapts himself to the
c real' world; but surely the inner world of thought and feeling
is just as^*rear as the physical universe, and possibly more so.
And although the extrovert, by his very nature, is more success-
ful in dealing with the world of men and things, the introvert
has an equal right to exist. It is, indeed, possible that his power
of reflection may, in the long run, be of greater ultimate value
than the practical efficiency of the extrovert.
It is probable that we begin our lives with a tendency in the
one direction or the other, but the circumstances of life, particu-
larly in early years, may easily modify our original natures hi
this respect. A wise education will aim at preventing extreme
development of either type.
Most of the investigators whose results we have outlined
agree with Jung in announcing two sharply contrasted types
of people; moreover, the types of the different investigators,
though not identical, appear to have a certain amount of
kinship with one another. If the student were to draw two
columns, heading them * Introvert" and 'Extrovert* respec-
tively, he might easily discover that, for most of the contrasted
types, the one column rather than the other would be more
suitable. Thus, for example, he would be inclined to put
* subjective* and * deep-narrow* under * Introvert/ and 'objec-
tive* and * shallow-broad* under 'Extrovert.* This would
seem to indicate that the results of experiments from widely
differing standpoints all point to some one fundamental dis-
tinction in our mental life. There may be some quality, the
possession or the lack of which determines the type to which
we shall belong; but the nature of that quality is quite un-
certain, and, in the present state of our knowledge, it would